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A View of the Hestory, Literature, and Religion of the 
Hindoos ; including a minute Description of their Man- 
nersand Customs, and Translations from their principal 
Works. By the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries ‘at Serampore, Bengal. 3rd Edition. 
4 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1491. London, 1817-20. 


Mr. Warn’s account of the Hindoos, though printed 
some years ago, at Serampore, long remained very imper- 
fectly known to the British public, notwithstanding that 
the subject is, in itself, so curious, and that much interest 
must necessarily be felt in every thing that relates to the 
British Empire in Hindostan. 

The first two volumes, which are confined exclusively to 
the Hindoo Mythology, were printed from the Serampore 
edition, in 1817, while the author was still in India. 
Since his return to this country, he has added the 3rd and 
4th volumes, which comprise a full account of the litera- 
ture, manners, and customs of the people. 

The British government in India has already done 
much in removing the horrible superstitions of the natives, 
so far as relates to self imimolation and infanticide; but 
much still remains to be done, and all who read Mr. Ward’s 
work will shudder at contemplating the dreadful state 
in which so large a portion of British suhjects yet remains. 
Will it be credited that, in the year 1817, in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal alone, not less than seven hundred and six 
widows immolated themselves! And it is even believed 
that several times this number thus perished ; for the re- 
turns made depeaded entirely on the will of the families 
thus immolating their widows, and on the vigilance of the4 
native officers. ; 

The whole system of Hindoo Theology is founded upon 
the doctrine that the Divine Spirit, asthe soul of the 
Universe, becomes, in all animate beings, united to mat- 
ter; that spirit is insulated or individuated by particular 
portions of matter, which it is continually quitting, and 
jolaing itself to new portions of matter; that the human 
soul is, in other words, God himself. The complete de- 
liverance from the degrading and polluting influence of 
material objects, the Hindoos teach may be obtained, in the 
present state, by separation from human intercourse, the 
practice of bodily austerities, and entire abstraction of 
inind ; and that, if not obtained in one birth, it is to be 
sought through every future transmigration till obtained. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, has 
Gods of every possible shape and for every possible pur- 
pose, even to cure the itch; but most of them appear to 
refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and de- 
Struction of the world,—the appearance of nature,—the 
heavenly bodies,—the history of deified heroes,—the 
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or imaginary wants of mankind, The Hindoos profess to 
have 330,000,000 of gods, not that they have the names 
of such a number, but théy say that God performs all his 
works by the instrumentality of the gods; and that all 
human actions, as well as all the elements, have their tu- 
telar deities. 

Many of the Hindoo idols are monstrous personifica- 
tions of vice ; and there is scarcely a single virtuous idea 
communicated by any one of them. One of these idols 
represents a female, with inflamed eyes, standing on the 
body of her husband, bespattering her bosom with the 
blood of her enemies and wearing a necklace of skulls. 
Another, the image of Doorgon, is that of a female ware 
rior so a-thirst for blood, that sheis represented as cutting 
off her own head; and the severed head, with the mouth 
distended, 1s seen devouring the blood streaming from the 
trunk. The effect of this idolatry is not only the grossest 
moral darkness, but also an universal corruption of man- 
ners; nor is this to be wondered at when their religious 
rites are indecent and disgusting. Mr. Ward says— 


‘It is a fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods 
have the most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. 
During the ceremonies of worship before the image,, the 
spectators are very few, and these feel no interest whatever 
in the mummery going forward; and were it not for those 
who come :to pay a visit of ceremony to the image, and to 
bring their offerings, the temple would be as little crowded 
on festival, as on common pal but as soon as. the well- 
known sound of the drum is heard, calling the people to the 
midnight orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes 
assemble, and almost tread one upon another, and their joy 
keeps pace with the number of loose women present, and the 
broad obscenity of the songs. Gopalu Turkkaluokaru, a 
pundit employed in the Serampore printing-office, and a very 
respectable man among the Hindoos, avowed toa friend of 
mine, that the only attractives on these occasions were the 
women of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and dances ; that these 
songs were so abominable, that a man of character, even 
amongst them, was ashamed of being present; that if ever he 
(Gopalu) remained, he concealed himself in a corner of the 
temple. He added, that a song was scarcely tolerated which 
did not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity ; while 
those which were so abominable that no person could repeat 
them out of the temple, received the loudest plaudits. All 
this is done in the very face of the idol; nor does the 
thought, ‘ Thou God seest me,’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in. the 
most public streets of a large town, I have seen men entirely 
naked, dancing with unblushing etfrontery before the idol, as 
it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged by the 
siniles and eager gaze of the bramhuns. Yet sights even 
worse than these, and such as can never be described by the 
pen of a Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers and in 
the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at the Doorga 
festival, the most popular and most crowded of all the Lin- 
dco testivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to 
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What must be the state of morals in a country, when its reli- | dicted, he was again placed on the beach, extended at full 
gious institutions and public shows, at which the whole popu- length, and exposed to a hot sun, where he Continued the 
Jation Is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude whole of the day, excepting at those intervals when jt Was 
into the very gulph of depravity and ruin ! supposed he was dying, when he was again immersed jn the 


«There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which 
increases its pernicious effects on the public manners :—The 
history of these gods is a highly coloured representation of 
their wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which are held 
up in the images, recitations, songs, and dances, at the public 
festivals. At the separate recitations, which are accompa- 
nied with something of our pantomime, these incredible and 
most indecent fables are made still more familiar to the peo- 
ple; so familiar indeed, that allasions to them are to be per- 
ceived in the most common forms of speech. Many works of 
a pernicious tendency in the Europeau languages are not 
very hurtful, because they are too scarce and expensive to 
be read by the poor; but the authors of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy have taken care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods 
and goddesses shall be held up to the imitation of the whole 
community.’ 


Our author corrects a remark of the elegant and amia- 
ble author of the Indian Antiquities, that the Hindoos are 
nid, benevolent. and benignant; and, after enumerat- 
ing a black catalogue of their cruelties, he says :— 

‘ But what shall we sav of the murder of widows on the fu- 
neral pile ?—this, too, is an act of great piety. The priest as- 
sists the poor wretch, in her last moments, before she falls on 
the pile, with the formulas given by the Hindoo legislators ; 
and, to complete this most horrible of all religious customs, 
he son ot this wretched victim kindles the tire in the very 
ce of the mother who gave him birth. Can there possibly 
he a greater outrage on human nature? Is there any thing 
hike it in all the records of the most wild and savage nations ? 
The North American Indian proceeds with the utmost cool- 
ness, It is true, in the work of scalping and murder, but the 
victim is his enemy, taken in battle; here the victim is an in- 
rnocent Wwoman—a mother—a widow, her heart fresh bleeding 
under the loss of the companion of her youth—the murderer, 
herown child—-dragged to the work by the mz/d bramhun, 
who dances, and shouts, and drowns the cries of the family 
and the victiin in the horrid sounds of the drum. Such is the 
balm which is here poured into the broken heart of the widow. 
Nor are these unheard of, unparalleled murders, perpetrated in 
the night, in seme impenetrable forest; but in the presence 
of the whole populaticn of India, in open day :—and oh ! 
horrible, most horrible ! not less than five thousand of these 
unfortunate women, it Is supposed, are immolated every 
twelve months. Ihave heard that the son sometimes mani- 
fests 2 great reluctance to the deed, and that some of these 
human saerifices are almost dead before they are touched by 
the flames. It is certain, that in many cases the family do 
much to prevent the female from being thus drawn into the 
flaming guiph; but such are the effects of superstition, and 
the influence of long-established customs, joined to the dis- 
grace and terrors of astate of widowhood, that, in the first 
moments of grief and distraction for the loss of her husband, 
reason ls overpowered, and the widow perishes on the funeral 
pile, the victim of grief, superstition, and dread. Many wi- 
dows are buried alive with the corpses of their husbands.’ 

‘The following circumstance took place at Gondulpara, 
about twenty miles N. of Calcutta, on the 18th of March, 
1813, and was communicated to the author by Captain Kemp, 
an eye-witness. ‘The description is nearly in his own 
words :—** On Thursday last, at nine in the morning, Vishwu- 
navhu, one of our best workmen, who had been sick but a 
short time, was brought down to the river side to expire: he 
was placed, as is customary, on the bank, and a consultation 
held respecting the time he would die; the astrologer pre- 
dicted, that his dissolution was near at hand. ‘The sick man 
was then immersed up to the middle in the river, and there 
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hept for some time; but death not being so near as was pre- 


sacred stream. I visited him in the evening; he was sen. 
ble, but had not the power of utterance; he, howe, er, ions 
able to make signs with his hand, that he did not wish to drink 
the river water, which they kept almost continually pourin 
into his mouth, by means of a small shell. He remained jn 
this situation during the night: in the morning the lime. 
sions commenced, and were continued, at intervals, til! about 
five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally Mute 
dered. His wife, a you.g woman about sixteen years of age 
hearing of his death, caine to the desperate resolution of he. 
ing buried alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by 
her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where 3 
small branch of the Mango tree was presented to her, whici 
(as I understood) was setting a seal to her determination ; 
from which, after having accepted the branch, she could not 
retreat. [ went to her, and questioned her with respect to 
the horrid act she was about to perform, whether it was vo- 
luntary or from persuasion ; nothing of the latter appeared; 
it was entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on 
the heinousness of the crime.they were guilty of, in allowing 
the young creature thus to precipitate herself into the pre- 
sence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. K. spoke both to 
the mother and the daughter a good deal, but all to no pur. 
pose. “The mother declared, that it was herdaughter’s choice, 
who added, that she was determined to ‘ go the road her 
husband had gone.’ There was not the least appearance of 
regret observable in the mother’s countenance or conduct. 
A woman, then, can ‘ forget her sucking child, and forsake 
the child of her womb: the prophet seemed to think it only 
possible that there might exist such a monster, but here it 
vas realized ; here was a monster of a mother, that could re- 
sign her child, the gift of a gracious Providence, and designed 
to be the comfort and support of her old age ;—could, with- 
out the least apparent emotion, consign this child alive to the 
tomb, and herself continue an unmoved spectator of the horrid 
deed. Ateight p.m. the corpse, accompsnied by this self-de- 
voted victim, wasconveved toa place alittle below ourgrounds, 
where I repaired, to behold the perpetration of a crime which 
I could scarcely believe to be possible to be committed by 
any human being. ‘The corpse was faid on the earth, by the 
river, till a circular grave, of about fifteen feet in circunter- 
ence, and five or six feet deep was prepared ; and was then 
(after some formulas had been read) placed at the bottom of 
the grave, ina sitting posture, with the face to the north, the 
nearest relation applying a lighted wisp of straw to (he top of 
the head. The voung widow now came forward, and having 
circumambulated the grave seven times, calling out [lure 
Bul! Huree Bul! in which she was joined by the surround- 
ing crowd, descended into it. I then approaciied within a 
foot of the grave, to observe if any reluctance appeared in her 
countenance, or sorrow in that of her relations. in hers no al- 
teration was perceptible; in theirs, there was the appearance 
of exultation. She placed herself in a sitting posture, with 
her face tothe back of her husband, embracing the corpse 
with her left arm, and reclining her head on his shoulders; 
the other hand she placed over her own head, with her fore- 
finger erect, which she moved ina circular direction. | The 
earth was then deliberately put round them, two men being " 
the grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living ant 
the dead, which they did as a gardener does around a plant 
newly transplanted, till the earth rose toa level with the sure 
face, or two or three feet above the heads of the entomvec. 
As her head was covered some time before the finger of het 
right hand, 1 had an opportunity of observing whether any “a 
gret was manifested ; but the finger moved round in the sam 
manner as at first, till the earth closed the scene. Nota part 
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: : " oa 
ing tear was observed to be shed by any of het relations, Pr 
the crowd began to disperse, when the usual lamentations © 
howling commenced, without sorrow.’ 
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Among the festivals of the Hindoo there is one in ho- 
jour of Shivu. On the first day the Hindoos throw them- 
lyes from a bamboo stage, with three resting places, 
wenty feet from the ground, From this height these 
ersons cast themselves on iron spikes stuck in bags of 
traw; the spikes generally fall down, and do not enter 
he body, though persons are sometimes killed. The 
cond day is spent in idleness, but— 
«The next morning early, the work of piercing the tongues 
ond sides commences. In the year 1808, I wentto Kalee- 
chatu, in company with two or three friends, to witness these 
practices ; at which place we arrived about five o’clock in 
‘+hemorning. We overtook numerous companies who were 
roceeding thither, having with them drums and other instru- 
ments of music: also spits, canes, and different articles to 
pierce their tongues and sides. Some with tinkling rings on 
their ancles, were dancing and exhibiting indecent gestures 
asthey passed along, while others rent the air with the sounds 
of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the 
temple of this great goddess is situated, the crowds were so 
great, that we could with difficulty get our vehicles along, 
and at last were completely blocked up. We then alighted, 
ind went amongst the crowd. But who can describe a scene 
like this*—Here men of all ages, who intended to have their 
tongues pierced, or their sides bored, were buying garlands of 
fowers to hang round theirnecks, or tie round their heads ;— 
there, others were carrying their offerings to the goddess :— 
above the heads of the crowd were seen nothing but the fea- 
thers belonging to the great drums, and the instruments of 
torture which each victim was carrying in his hand. ‘These 
wretched slaves of superstition were distinguished from others 
hy the quantity of oil rabbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of inud all overthem; some of the chief men belong- 
ing to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a 
most fantastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks. 
lor the sake of low sport, some were dressed as English wo- 
men; and others had on a hat, to excite the crowd to laugh at 
Europeans. As soon as we could force our way, we pro- 
ceeded tothe temple of Kalee, where the crowd, inflamed to 
madness, almost trampled upon one another, to obtain a sight 
ofthe idol. We went up to the door-way,’ when a Bramhun, 
who was one of the owners of the idol, addressed one of my 
companions in broken English: ‘* Money, money, for black 
mother.’? My triend, not much liking the Jooks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this 
spot we went into the temple-yard, where two orthree black- 
smiths had begun the work of piercing the tongues and boring 
the sides of these infatuated disciples of Shivu. The first man 
seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue; but the blacksmith 
rubbing it with something like flour, and having a piece of 
cloth betwixt his fingers, laid firm hold, dragged it out, and, 
placing his lancet under it in the middle, pierced it through, 
and let the fellow go. ‘he next person, whose tongue we 
saw cut, directed the blacksmith to cut it Ona contrary side, 
as ithad already been cut twice. This man seemed to go 
through the business of having his tongue slit with perfect 
sing froid. “the company of natives were entirely unmoved, 
and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given by each 
for whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. I could 
not help asking, whether they were not punishing these men 
lor lying. After seeing the operation performed on one or 
two more, we went to another group, where they were boring 
thesides. The first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, 
who might be twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been 
brought thither by his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. 
‘thread, rubbed with clarified butter, was drawn through the 
“Sin on each side, with a kind of a lancet, having an eye like 
4needle. He did not flinch, but hung by his hands over the 
shoulders of his brother. I asked a man who had just had his 
€s bored, why he did this?) He said, he had made a vow to 





merit, Passing from this group, we saw a man dancing back- 
wards and forwards, with two canes run through his sides, as 
thick as a man’s fittle finger. In returning to Calcutta, we 
saw many with things of different thicknesses thrust through 
their sides and tongues, and several with the pointed handles 
of iron shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into 
this fire every now and then they. threw Indian pitch, which 
for the moment blazed very high. I saw one man whose sin- 
gular mode of self-torture struck me much; his breast, arms, 
and other parts of his body, were entirely covered with pins, 
as thick as nails or packing needles. This 1s called vanu-phora. 
The person had made a vow to Shivu thus to pierce his body, 
praying the god to remove some evil from him.’ 

The day following, the ceremony of swinging by hooks, 
fastened in the back, is performed. 

( To be continued.) 
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The Percy Anecdotes. Part XII. Imagination. 
This elegant little work still presents the same variety and 
interest, with as much originality and as judicious a selec- 
tion of subjects as distinguished the earlier numbers, 
and obtained for it the reputation of one of the most po- 
pular and interesting publications of the day. “The pre- 
sent number is cevoted to Imagination; and the ance- 
dotes are all of such a character as to correct the evil 
effects of disordered or mis-directed tmagination, fn this 
point of view the moral influence of the work must be 
highly beneficial. We select a few pages as a specimen : 
Antipathies and Fears.—‘ Vhe seeds of the aversion which 
persons often have to particular things, are usually lodged 
so deep, that it is in vain to search after them.  <Al- 
though but freaks of imagination, we see them so mixed 
up with the whole being ef individuals, as to form what 
is commonly called a second nature. A still more cu- 
rious circumstance is, that they extend to all sorts of 
objects, beautiful as well as ugly, delicious as well as disgust- 
ing. ‘The rose is charming; and yet we read of two cardi- 
nals, Cardona and of Garatta ; of a Venetian nobleman of the 
family of Barbaragi; and of a fair lady, who was maid of ho- 
nour to Queen Elizabeth, Lady Heneage ; all of whom were 
in the habit of swooning away at the sight of this queen of 
flowers. An apple, too, is delicious; and yet there was a 
whole family in Aquitaine, called the Fesii, who had such an 
hereditary dislike to this fruit, that they could never see an 
apple without their noses falling a bleeding. Olive oil! is a 
nice ingredient in sauces; but such was the antipathy which 
a certain Count D’ Armstadt had to it, that though introduced 
in the smallest proportion into any dish presented to him, he 
was immediately seized with fainting fits. “To be sickened to 
death at the sight of a beetle, of a hedge hog, of a pig, ot an 
eel, of acat, of a mouse, or of arat, all of whom have had 
the misfortune of being most supremely detested by very 
worthy individuals, 1s not so very extraordinary, when we 
consider the natural claims which they have to our aversion ; 
but the dog, the sagacious, faithful, affectionate, dog, how can 
we eccount for any person having an antipathy to so noble 
an animal? And yet Bartholus relates that there was a man 
in Hafnia, astout, healthy, and courageous man, who, as often 
as he saw a dog, no matter how smal) or insignificant, used to 
shake with terror, and to become particularly convulsed in 
the left arm and hand. ‘The squirrel, too, though not a ver, 
engaging animal, has nothing particularly frigottul about :t. 
The celebrated Marquis de la Roche Jacquelin, however, 
who had courage enough to brave a world in arms, could ne- 
ver face this little harmless creature without trembling and 
turning pale. He would laugh at and ridicule his weakness 
in this respect; but all his efforts could never enable him to 
triutaph over the physical effect which the presence of a squir- 





sale, at a time of dangerous illness, and was now performing 
'S Vow; a bye-stander added, it was an act of holiness, or 
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‘ Aversions to individuals of our own species, physically 
speaking, are rare; even the greatest of man-haters, however 
much they have objected to man ina moral sense, have had 
no exception to make to his external form and countenance. 
One of the most curious instances of this kind that we read of, 
is one related by Weinrichus. ‘There was, saith that author, 
“a person of a noble family, who was not able to bear that an 
old woman should look upon him; and being once drawn out 
by force from his supper, to look upon one such, that which 
was only intended for merriment, as to him, ended in death, 
for he fe!l down, and died on the spot!” 

‘ Signs in the heavens impress most people with a degree 
of awe; but some to a degree melancholy to contemplate. 
Augustus Cesar was so afraid of thunder and lightning, that 
though he carried about with him the skin of asea-calf, which 
was in those days accounted an excellent paratonnerre, when- 
ever he saw atempest coming, he used to fly for refuge to 
some vaulted place under ground. Caius Caligula, who ri- 
valled Augustus in his fears in this respect, took a more fool- 
ish way of consulting safety, Suetonius tells us, that it was 
his custom when it thundered, to wrap his head in some cover- 
ing; orif in bed, to leap out of bed, and hide himself un- 
der it. 

‘Charles d’Esearo, Bishop of Langres, was wont to faint 
away at the commencement of a lunar eclipse, and to conti- 
nove insensible till the eclipse ended. When he became very 
old and infirm, the habit still remained with him ; and faint- 
ing, as usual, at an eclipse which happened to take place, he 
was unable to recover from it, and so expired.’ 


Musical Composers. —* Haydn, when he sat down to com- 
pose, always dressed himself with the utmost care ; had his 
hair nicely powdered, and put on his best suit. Frederick II. 
had given him a diamond ring, and Haydn declared that if he 
happened to begin without it, he could not summon a single 
idea. Ile could write only on the finest paper, and was as 
particular in forming his notes, as if he had been engraving 
them on copper-plate. After all these minute preparations, 
he began by choosing the theme of his subject, and fixing into 
what keys he wished to modulate it ; and he, as it were, va- 
ried the action of his subject, by imagining to himself the in- 
cidents of some little adventure or romance. 

‘Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for composing, 
had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and with a bot- 
tie of Champaigne on each side of him, transported his ima- 
gination to Elysium. 

‘Sarti, aman of gloomy imagination, preferred the solemn 
Stillness of a spacious room, dimly lighted by a single lamp. 

‘Cimarosa delighted in noise and mirth ; surrounded by a 
party of friends, he composed his operas; and as the ideas 
presented themselves, he seized and embodied them. In this 
way he planned the beautiful opera, // Matrimonio Secreto. 

‘ Pasiello composed his Barbiere de Saviglia, and La Mo- 
finara, in bed. 

‘Sacchini declared that he never had moments of inspira- 
tion, except his two favourite cats were sitting one on each 
shoulder.’ 

An Absent Genius.—* The Rey. George Harvest, Minister 
of Thames Ditton, was one of the most absent men of his 
time. Tle was a good scholar, a lover of good eating, anda 
great fisherman; very negligent in his dress, and a believer in 
ghosts. 

‘In his youth, Harvest was contracted to a daughter of the 
Bishop of London; but, on the day agreed upon tor his wed- 
ding, being gudgeon fishing, he over-stayed the appointed 
time; and the lady, justly ottended at his neglect, broke off 
the match. 

‘ He used frequently to forget the prayer days; and would 
walk into church with his fishing-rod and tackle, to see what 
could have assembled the people there. In company, he 





never put the bottle rouud, but always filled when it stood 
Opposite to him; so that he very often took half adozen | 
glasses in succession. 





Wherever he slept, he perverted the | 
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use of every thing; wrapt the hand towel round his head. » 
the night-cap overthe juglet, and went between the ics 
with his boots on. 

‘Once being to preach before the clergy at a Vj 
Harvest took three sermons with him in his pocket. Some 
wags contrived to get possession of them; unstitched them 
and after mixing the leaves, sewed them up again into thre. 
separate sermons, as before. Mr. Harvest took the first tha» 
came to his hand; began delivering it; and, as may easily be 
imagined, lost the thread of his discourse. He was not Sa 
sensible to the strange confusion in which he found himsel; 
entangled, but nevertheless continued till he had preached 
out first all the church-wardens, and next the clergy, who 
thought he was taken mad. ° 

‘On another occasion, having accompanied Lord Onslow. 
who was very fond of his company, to Calais, they took , 
walk on the ramparts. Mr. Harvest, who, with all his pecu- 
liarities, was a man of learning and a deep metaphysician, fel] 
to musing on some new theory of ideas, and strayed from hjs 
companion into the midst of the town. He could not speak g 
word of French; but recollecting that Lerd Onslow was 2 
the Silver Lion, he puta shilling in his mouth, and set him- 
self in the attitude of alion rampant. After exciting much 
wonder among the town’s people, a soldier guessing what he 
meant by this curious hieroglyphical exhibition, led him back 
to the Silver Lion, not sure, at the same time, whether he 
was restoring a maniac to his keepers, or a droll to his 
friends. 

‘With Mr. Arthur Onslow, the father of Lord Onslow, and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Harvest was also on 
terms of great intimacy. Being one day ina punt together 
on the Thames, Mr. Harvest began to read a beautiful passage 
in some Greek author; and throwing himself backward in an 
ecstacy, fell into the water, whence he was, with difficulty, 
fished out. 

‘Inthe latter part of his life, no one would lend or le 
Mr. Harvest a horse, as he frequently lost his beast from un- 
der him, or at least out of his hands. It was his practice t 
dismount, and lead his horse, putting the bridle under his 
arm ; sometimes the horse would pull away the bridle uno- 
served ; and as often it was taken off the horse’s head by mis: 
chievous boys, and the parson was seen drawing the bridie at- 
ter him. 

‘When Lord Sandwich was canvassing for the vice-chan- 
cellorship of Cambridge, Mr. Harvest, who had been bi 
school-fellow at Eton, went down to give him his vote. One 
day at dinner ina Jarge company, his lordship joking wit) 
Harvest on their school-boy tricks, the parson suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘* Apropos, whence do you derive your nick-name of 
Jemmy Twitcher £?  «* Why,” answered his lordship, “ trom 
some toolish fellow.” ‘© No, no,” interrupted Harvest, °" 
is not some, but every body that calls you so.”? On this Lord 
Sandwich being near the pudding, puta large slice on the 
doctor’s plate, who instantly seizing it, stopt his mouth fol 
the moment from uttering any more such apropos odsel 
vations. 

Carolan the Irish Bard.—* The celebrated Irish bard, wal 
rolan, who lived towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
and was blind from his iniancy, had, from an error 1n his edus 
cation, at an early period of his life, contracted a fot = 
for spirituous liquors, which he retained even to the last wes. 
of it. But inordinate gratitications bear their own pur” 
ment; nor was Carolan exempt from this general imposition. 
His physicians assured him, that unless he corrected this ¥! 
cious habit, he would soon put an end to bis mortal career. 
He obeyed with reluctance, and seriously resolved ge 
ver tasting that forbidden, though to him delicious, piss 
The town of Boyle, in the county of Roscommon, W4> yes 
time, his principal place of residence. ‘There, while ba * 
so severe a regimen, he walked, or rather wandered, 89 nals 
a reverie 3 his usual gaiety forsook him; nosallies 0! © Avi 
imagination escaped him; every moment was marke hol¥: 
dejection of spirits, approaching to the deepest mejancho. 
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and his harp, his favourite harp, lay in some obscure corner 
of his habitation, neglected and unstrung. Passing one day 
by a grocer’s shop in the town, our [rish Orpheus, after a 
six weeks’ quarantine, was tempted to step in; undeter- 
mined whether he should abide by his late resolution, or 
whether he should yield to the impulse which he felt at the 
moment. ‘* Well, my dear friend,” cried he to the young 
man who stood behind the counter, ‘* you see [ am aman of 
constancy ; for six long weeks I have refrained from whis- 
key: was there ever so great an instance of self-denial? buta 
thought strikes me, and surely you will not be cruel enough 
to refuse one gratification which I shall earnestly solicit. 
Bring hither a measure of my favourite liquor, which I shall 
smell to, but indeed shall not taste.””. The lad indulged him 
on that condition ; and no sooner did the fumes ascend to his 
brain, than every latent spark within him was rekindled. 
His countenance glowed with an unusual brightness ; and the 
soliloquy which he repeated over the cup, was the effusion of 
q heart newly animated, and the ramblings of a genius which 
a Sterne would have pursued with raptures of delight. At 
length, to the great peril of his health, and contrary to the ad- 
vice of his medical friends, he once more quaffed the forbid- 
den draught, and renewed the brimmer, until his spirits were 
sufficiently exhilirated, and until his mind had fully resumed 
its former tone. He immediately set about composing that 
much admired song, which goes by the name of Carolan’s 
(and sometimes Statford’s) Receipt. Forsprightliness of sen- 
timent, and harmony of numbers, it stands unrivalled in the 
list of our best modern convivial songs. He commenced the 
words, and began to modulate the air in the evening at Boyle, 
and before the following morning he sung and played this no- 
ble offspring of his imagination in Mr. Stafford’s parlour at 
Elfin. 

‘ Carolan’s inordinate fondness for Irish wine, as Peter the 
Great used to call whiskey, will certainly not admit of ex- 
cuse; it was a vice of habit, and therefore might have been 
corrected; but he seldom drank to excess; and he seemed to 
think, nay, was convinced from experience, that the spirit of 
whiskey was grateful to his muse, and for that reason he ge- 
nerally offered it when he wished to invoke her. ‘* They 
tell me,” says Dr. Campbell, ‘that in his latter days he never 
composed without the inspiration of whiskey, of which, at 
that critical time, he always took care to have a bottle beside 
him.” 

‘It is somewhat remarkable, that Carolan in his gayest 
mood, and even when his genius was most elevated by “ the 
flowing bowl.” never could compose a planxty for a Miss 
Brett in the County of Sligo, whose father’s house he fre- 
quented, and where he always met with a reception due to 
his exquisite taste and mental endowments. One day, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to commence something ina sprightly 
strain for this lady, he threw aside his harp with a mixture of 
rage and grief; and addressing himself in Irish, of which he 
was a pleasing and elegant speaker, to her mother, ‘ Ma- 
dam,” said he, «* | have often, from my great respect to your 
family, attempted a planxty, in order to celebrate your daugh- 
ter’s perfections, but to no purpose. Some evil genius ho- 
vers over me; there is not a string in my harp that does not 
vibrate a melancholy sound when I set about this task. 1 fear 
she is not doomed to remain long among us; nay,”’ said he, 
emphatically, ‘*she will not survive twelve months.” The 
event verified the prediction, and the young lady died within 
the period limited by the unconsciously prophetic bard.’ 


Apprehension.—Predictions of death, whether supposed to 
be Supernatural, or originating from human authority, have 
often, in co isequence of the poisonous operation of fear, been 
punctually fulfilled. The anecdote is well attested of the li- 
centious Lord Lyttleton, that he expired at the exact stroke 
of the clock, which in adream or vision he had been fore- 
warned would be the signal of his departure. 

“It is recorded of a person who had been sentenced to be 


inflicted, he was made to believe merely that it was so, by 
causing water, when his eyes were blinded, to trickle down 
his arm. This mimicry, however, of an operation, stopped 
as completely the movements of the animated machine, as if 
an entire exhaustion had been effected of the vivifying fluid. 
The man lost his life, although not his blood, by this imagt- 
nary venesection. 

‘We read of another unfortunate being who had been cor- 
demned to lose his head, that the moment after it had been 
laid vpon the block, a reprieve arrived ; but that the vietiin 
was already sacrificed. His ear was now deaf to the dilatory 
mercy. The living principle had been extinguished by the 
fear of the axe, as effectually as it would have been by its 
fall. 

‘In Lesinky’s Voyage round the World, there isan account 
of a religious sect in the Sandwich Islands, who arrogate to 
themselves the power of praying people to death. Whoever 
incurs their displeasure, receives notice that the homicide Li- 
tany is about to begin; and such are the effects of imagina- 
tion, that the very notice is frequently sufficient, with these 
poor people, to produce the effect. : 

‘It isrelated of Uvipertus, who was elected Bishop oi 
Raceburg, that on going to Rome to receive the confirmation 
from the Pope, and finding himself neglected and rejected by 
his holiness on account of his youth, the next night, through 
grief, the hair of his head was turned grey ; and being thus 
qualified, as to external appearance, he was contirmed in the 
bishopric. 

‘ The editor of the Philosophical Magazine relates a simi- 
lar circumstance, that came within his own knowledge many 
years ago in Scotland. Some silver spoons having been mis- 
laid, were supposed to have been stolen ; and an expression 
fell from one of the family, which was either intended or 
was so understood by a young lady, who acted as governess to 
the female children, that she had taken them. When the 
young lady rose next morning, her hair, which before was 
dark, was found to have changed to a pure white during the 
night. ‘The spoons were afterwards found, where the mistress 
of the family had herself deposited them.’ 


This number is enriched with a most spirited portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart, whose fertile imagination natu- 
rally pointed him out as the most proper person to whom 
anecdotes, illustrative of the subject, could be dedicated. 
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Journal ofa Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains, and to the Sources of the Rivers 
Jumna and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
4to. pp. 548. London, 1820, 


In accompanying the British army in the war against the 
Nepalese, Mr. Fraser had an opportunity of making the 
journeys recorded in this valuable work, and the gratili- 
cation of being the first European who ever reached the 
summit of the Himala Mountains. 

Mr. Fraser possessed considerable advantages in his tra- 
vels ; he and his party enjoyed a perfect and uurestrained 
freedom, together with full access to every place and per- 
son, private and public, as conquerors and as benefactors ; 
and he has been anxious to exhibit a picture of the inha- 
bitants as they appeared before an intercourse with Euro- 
peans had in any degree changed them, or even before 
they had mixed much with the inhabitants of the plains. 
In the execution of this task, Mr. Fraser has exhibited 
much topographical, geographical, aud historical know - 
ledge. He describes with much felicity the stupendous 
scenery which he witnesses ; and his account of the man- 
ners, religion, agriculture, &c. of the inhabitants, is 





bled to death, that, instead of the punishment being actually 
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There is much cultivation on the sloping sides of these 
wooded mountains, wherever the ground admits of being 
worked. It is entirely effected by culling those parts 
inost adapted to the operation, into a succession of ter. 
ics, rising one above another likea flight ofsteps. Vil- 
ces of varioussizes are thickly interspersed. The houses 

cre flat-reofed, built of stone, with wooden beams support- 
inc a terrace of stone and wood, They are very rudely 
coustructed, frequently the side of the hill serving for one 
of the walls. The doors are uncommonly small, but the 
iouses are very neat and clean inside, notwithstanding the 
cous, the principal wealth of the inhabitants, always oc- 
cupy a respectable share of the house:— _ 


ae 


I 


i he inhabitants of the country surrounding the capital, and 
the district in its vicinity, are not calculated to excite much 
iiterest either from character or appearance. Generally 
peaking, they are contemptible in size, mean in aspect, 
ering.sng in address; their intellect appears degraded, and 
ticie ignorance almost brutal. 

/ nose of arank which has afforded them the means of ac- 

cing a very circumscribed Knowledge of the world, and 
wii it some ease of manner in their behaviour, still create 
disgust by the servile humility which they display to those 
whi they deem their superiors in power. 

{ne higher class of peasantry, (here denominated zemin- 
cars,) with a still greater absence of all polish, are marked by 
tie same contemptible weakness and meanness, the same dis- 
posiion to falsehood and deceit, so strongiy apparent in the 
higoer orders; and the lowerclass of labourers seem depressed 
in imental qualifications nearly to a level with the beasts of 
the field. 

‘ Their stature is almost universally diminutive. When an 
jadividual of larger body and greater height is met with, it is 
ss we see persons of Herculean mould in other paris of the 
word, forming an exception to the general rule. 

‘They are, however, remarkably stout, and compactly 
inade; their limbs, particularly their legs and thighs, are un- 
coimmonly muscular in proportion to their size, and their ge- 
neral strength, especially in carrying burthens, is very great. 
Their early habits will account for this: accustomed from 

cir youth to climb these steep hills, their muscles strengthen 

ul enlarge, and the bracing cold of their climate confirms the 
cect of this education. Comparing their strength in this way 
with that of the inhabitants of the plains, far their superiors 

i size, itis really surprising. “The common load for a man in 
(hese parts, is thirty seer, or about sixty pounds weight; and 
tuis, with the addition probably of several pounds of coarse 
Hour, for his own consumption, besides his clothes, &c. he 
will carry with sufficient case along the roughest roads, up 
ihe steepest ascents, and down the most dangerous declivities. 
‘Those who possess superior strength will carry far more; all 
sill, thus loaded, continue a march from twelve to fifteen 
tailes a-day, up and down these rugged mountains. 

‘The colour of these people, like that of their neighbours 
in these plains, is found of every shade, from dark brown or 
black to a tawny yellow, and in a few instances they approach 
io white. 

‘ Whatever the original colour may be, those exposed to 
severe labour and the effects of the sun, speedily become 
Gara. 
‘Their hair is black, and they commonly wear it long at 
the sides and back of the head, hanging down about the ears, 
where it is cut round; the crown is often shaven bare; they 
all wear mustachios, and their own black beard, which they 
seem to consider a great ornament, and cherish with much 
care, 

‘The general cast of their countenance is Hindoo, but they 
seldom possess the softness and even intelligence that may be 
considered a marked characteristic of the Hindoo physiog- 
nomy. ‘Their eyes are sunk deep into the head, commonly 


ees one ne, 


prominent, sharp, and inclined to aquliine; the foreh 

high and round, the cheek bones high, the chin long, and * 
whole visage long and spare, much drawn into wrinkles at the 
corners of the eyes and brows, from great exposure Md 
sun; in short, the countenance exhibits an habitual Orin 4 

‘ The dress of this people is very simple; that of the 
dling class consists of the common jacket of cotton, 
ing in skirts, which are sherter than usual, more ful] ind 
puckered up into folds than the Hindoo “ ungurea,” (a sort 
of gown or long skirted coat that forms the common Hindoo 
dress in the upper provinces,) tied round the waist, and reach. 
ing to the knee, something like the Scotch highland philibes: 
under these are worn a pair of cotton trowsers; around their 
shoulders they wrap a piece of cotton cloth, in a manner re- 
sembling the Scotch plaid, which, when the sun is hot, they 
ihrow al-o over the head, but the usual covering for the hea¢d 
is only a dirty skullcap of cotton, beneath which their wild 
locks and hard features look forth in savage guise. Such js 
their warm weather clothing. When it is colder, they ex. 
change their cotton trowsers for a pair of thick coarse woollen 
drawers, and wrap a blanket round them, with which, when it 
rains, they also envelope the head. 

‘The poorer sort, who can hardly procure such costly 
raiment, content themselves with a coarse blanket, and 4 
small cloth round the middle. Many of these I have seen so 
wild and ragged, that they seemed scarcely human. ‘The su- 
perior classes of nobles and chiefs, dress much in the common 
fashion of Hindestan, but affect the Sikh turban, which being 
wrapped snugly round the head in many folds, towers in a 
round point to a great height in front.’ 

‘The dress of the females is quite the same as that of the 
Hindoos in the plains: a short wrapper, or coortee, covers 
the shoulders and breast; a petticoat is tied around the waist, 
and a doputta, or long niece of cloth, is wrapt around the 
head, shoulders, and bosom, like a shawl, in various and ele- 
gant shapes. ‘These habiliments are fabricated of cotton, 
plain, coloured, or striped, and are manufactured in, and pro- 
cured from, the low country. Ornaments are here as much 
affected as usual among the softer sex, and they procure ali 
sorts tothe extent of their ability. 

‘The women of the poorer class wear any kind of cress 
they can get, and claim no description of peculiar costume. 
Indeed, among them, at times, are seen creatures of extraor- 
dinary appearance, to the full as wild and savage as the men; 
and we have frequently, while strolling past or through a vil 
lage, come upon a being of the female gender, whose appear- 
ance made it difficult to class her with any known genus 05 
animal,’ 


mid- 
end. 


The religion of the inhabitants 1s Hindooism, metamor- 
phosed to a degree of such superior confusion, that It 
quite deties all order or comprehension, Of their mar- 
riaves Mr. Fraser gives a revolting account; he says,— 


‘ Their customs, with respect to marriage, and the general 
system with regard to their women, are very extraordinary. 
It is usual all over the country for the future husband to pur 
chase his wife from her parents, and the sum thus paid varles 
of course with the rank of the purchaser. ‘The customer) 
charge to a common peasant or zemindar, is from ten to 
twenty rupees. ‘The difficulty of raising this sum, and the al- 
leged expense of maintaining women, may in partaccount we 
if it cannot excuse, 2 most disgusting usage, which is unis ers 
over the country. ‘Three or tour or more brothers mairy an 
cohabit with one woman, who is the wife of all; they ae Oe 
able to raise the requisite sum individually, and thus clu 
their shares, and buy this one common spouse. - 

‘If it be expensive to maintain the woman, the charge must 
lie somewhere; if a husband be not at the cost, the parent 
must, and burthens thus lett upon a family, it may ax 
posed, would be gladly got rid of at all events. Eat, * od 
lieve, that the women fully earn their own subsistence’, 





of a black, but often of grey and other colours. ‘The nose is 
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more domestic labours, and thus cannot be considered as un- 
jofitable charges. But if they were expensive, it is singu- 
rthat the purchase money of a wife should keep up toa 
height beyond the general ability of the men to furnish. 
“Women are here articles of property, and it is against all 
experience in the mutual effects of demand and supply, that 
when the latter is more than sufiicient, the price should keep 
50 disproportionately high. 

‘This reasoning, in conjunction with the facts from which 
+ arises, Would induce a suspicion, that the number of females 
was, in reality, not in preportion to that of the males; but to 
our inquiries on this subject, they did not admit this to be the 
case.’ 
At Bischur there is a large manufacture of woollen 
cloths, of several sorts; the wool is of a superior quality, 
but a large quantity is imported from Bootan :— 


‘From this they weave blankets of different sizes and fine- 
ness; woollen cloth for trowsers, chiefly black; fine webs for 
cummerbunds, and for throwing around their shoulders in the 
{jshion of a Scotch plaid ; a sort of well-napped cloth, called 
hy them seek cloth, which is used for their coats and dress, 
and the black bonnets which they wear on their heads. The 
fabric of many of these cloths is remarkabiy good. ‘The 
blankets are of the twilled sort, close and fine; and the seek- 
cloth is nearly equal to our finest English blankets. It is cu- 
rious to find this word seek-cloth, which is a Persian term for 
broad-cloth of any sort, used in so remote a region. ‘The 
word, I understand, is prevalent in the above sense all over 
the east, and it would argue that the manufacture was of re- 
cent date, probably an imitation of cloth imported with its 
name from the Caubul territories, as so exact a similitude in 
the terms used in naming two articles of the same nature in 
two countries whose language have no resemblance, can 
scarcely be presumed to have occurred otherwise. They also 
manufacture a small quantity of shawl wool, imported from 
Bootan, into pieces resembling the coarse shawls called 
D,hoossas. Sometimes they mix it with sheep’s wool, thus 
giving it more substance but less fineness. “These cloths have 
no great beauty, but the texture, twilled like the shawls, seems 
to indicate that the people, with proper encouragement, 
would in all likelihood produce anvuseful, and perhaps a fine 
manufacture from this material.’ 


Of the Himala Mountains we gave some account, in 
our review of Flam:ltoa’s Hindostan* ; we shall, however, 
quote our author's deseription of avisit to Gungotree, one 
of the loftiest and greatest in the snowy range In this quar- 
ter,and yielding to none in the whoie Himalaya. It was 
on the 19th of July, 1815:— 

‘A misty morning succeeded a nicht in which drizzling 
rain had fallen. ‘There were several points to be arranged be- 
fore we could set off. In the first place, it was agreed to leave 
all the Mussuimauns of the party at the village. The Pundit 
hext represented, that it was not customary to permit any 
armed person to approach the sacred shrine, nor even to pass 
beyond the village. and that all persons here put off their 
shoes, and performed this stage with naked feet. 

‘ As by the general voice it was allowed that marauding and 
plundering were common occurrences in this neighbourhood, 
[ did not deem it proper or safe to go wholly unarmed; but I 
agreed, that only tive men shovld be permitted thus accoutred 
to attend us, and that I should myself carry my gun. But all 
these weapons of war were to be put aside before we got 
Within sight of the holy spot, and deposited in a cave near it, 
undera guard. {also pledged myself that no use should be 
made of these instruments, nor any life sacrificed for the pur- 
pose of fool, either by myself, or by any of my people, after 
leaving the village, until we returned ; moreover, that I would 
not even carry meat of any sort, dead or alive, along with me, 
but eat only rice and bread. As to the putting off my shoes, 


* Literary Chronicle, No. 67. 


they did not even propose it to me, and it could not have 
been done; but I volunteered to put them off, when entering 
into the precincts of the temple and holier places, which 
pleased them greatly. All the Hindoos, including the 
Ghoorkas, went from the village barefoot. 

‘ Just at the end of the bridge there is an overhanging rock, 
under which worship is performed to Bhyram, and a black 
stone, partly painted red, is the image of the god; and here 
prayers and worship alone were not performed, but every one 
was obliged to bathe and eat bread baked by the Bralunins, 
as preparatory to the great and effectual ablutions at the holier 
Gungotree. This occupied a considerable time, as the party 
Was numerous; in the meantime I took a very imperfect 
sketch of the scene, after which I bathed inyself at the proper 
place, (which is the junction of the two streams,) while the 
Brahriin prayed over me. Among the ceremonies performed, 
he made me hold a tuft of grass while he prayed, which, at 
tlie conclusion, he directed me to throw into the eddy, occa- 
sioned by the meeting of the two waters. 

‘T'rom hence we ascended the rock, atthe foot of which the 
bridge is situated, by a path more curious, dangerous, and 
difficult than any we had vet passed. 

‘ By this unpleasant path we reached a step, orlevel spot on 
the first stage of the mountain, where, in a thick grove of iir- 
trees, is placeda small temple to Bhyram, a plain white build- 
ing, built by order of Ummr Sing T,happa, who gave a sun 
of money to repair the road, and erect places of worship here, 
andat Gungotree. Having paid our respects to Byramjce, we 
proceeded along the side of the hill, on the right bank (north) 
of the river, gradually ascending by a path equally difficult 
and dangerous as the first part of our assent, but more te artful, 
as the precipice to the river, which rolls below us, increases 
in height, and exceedingly toilsome from the nature of the 
ground over which it passes, and which consists wholly of 
sharp fragments from the cliffs above, with fallen tranxs and 
broken branches oftrees. 

‘The path increases in difficulty, from the very irregular 
nature of the ground, as well as the steepness of the hill face 
across Which it leads, ascending and descending as the small, 
though deep, watercourses furrow the mountain side, in loose 
soil, formed of the small fragments fallen from above, and 
which slip down, threatening to carry the traveller to the 


guiph below. ‘The shapeless blocks of rock now more com- 


pletely obstructed the way, and for hundreds of yaris at 
times, the passenger must clamber over these masses, heaped 
as they are one upon another, in monstrous confusion, and so 


uncert.in and unsteady, that, huge though they are, they 
shake and moveeven under the burthen of a man’s weigut 
So painful, indeed, is this track, that it might be conceived as 
meant to serve as a penance to the unfortunate pilgrinis with 
bare feet, thus to prepare and render them more wortuy tor 
the special and conclusive act of piety they have in view, as 
the object of theirjourney to these extreme wilds, 

‘The spot which bears the name of Gungotree, is concealed 
by the roughness of the ground, and the masses of fal- 
len rock, so as not to be seen till.the traveller comes close 
upon It. 

‘The temple ts situated precisely on the sacred stone on 
which Rhagirutte used to worship Mahadeo, and is a small 
building of a square shape about twelve feet high, and 
reunding in, in the usual form of pagodas, to thetop. It is 
quiteplain, painted white, with red mouldings, and surmounted 
with the usual melon-shaped ornaments of these buildings. 
From the eastern face of the square, which is turned nearly to 
the sacred source, there is a small projection, covered with a 
stone reof, in which is the entrance, facing the east, and just 
opposite this, there is a small pagoda-shaped temple, to Bhy- 
ranjee. ‘Lhe whole is surrounded by a wall built of unhewn 
stone and lime, and the space this contains is paved with flat 
stones. In this place, too, there isa comfortable but small 
house, for the residence of the Brahmins who come to offi- 
ciate. Without the inclosure there are two or three sheds, 





constructed of wood, called dhurm sallahs, built for the ac- 
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commodation of pilgrims who resort here; and there are 
many caves around, formed by overhanging stones, which 
yield a shelter to those who cannot find accommodation in 
the sheds. 

‘ The scene in which this holy place is situated, is worthy of 
the mysterious sanctity attributed to it, and the reverence with 
which it is regarded. We have not here the confined gloomi- 
ness of Bhyram Gattee; the actual dread which cannot but 
be inspired by the precipices and torrents, and perils of the 
place, here gives way to a sensation of awe, imposing, but not 
embarrassing, that might be compared to the dark and dan- 
gerous pass to the centre of the ruins of a former world; for, 
most truly, there is little here that recalls the recollection of 
that which we seem to have quitted. ‘The bare and peaked 
cliffs which shoot to the skies, yield not in ruggedness or ele- 
vation to any we have seen; their ruins lie in wild chaotic 
masses at their feet, and scantier wood imperfectly relieves 
their nakedness; even the dark pine more rarely roots itself 
in the deep chasms which time has worn. ‘Thus, on all sides, 
is the prospect closed, except in front, to the eastward; where, 
from behind a mass of bare spires, four huge, lofty, snowy 
peaks arise; these are the peaks of Roodroo-Himala. There 
could be no finer finishing, no grander close to sucha scene. 

‘We approach it through a labyrinth of enormous shape- 
less masses of granite, which during ages have fallen from the 
cliffs above, that frown over the very temple, and in all proba- 
bility will some day themselves descend in ruins, and crush 
it. Around the inclosure, and among these masses, for some 
distance up the mountain, a few fine old pine trees throw a 
dark shade, and forma magnificent fore-ground; while the 
river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, and the stifled but 
fearful sound of the stones which it rolls along with it, crush- 
ing together, mixes with the roar of its waters. 

‘ It ts easy to write of rocks and wilds, of torrents and pre- 
cipices; itis easy to tell of the awe such scenes inspire; this 
style and these descriptions are common and hackneyed. 
But it is not so simple, to many surely not very possible, to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the stern and rugged majesty of some 
scenes ; fo paint their lonely desertness, or describe the unde- 
finable sensation of reverence and dread that steals over the 
mind while contemplating the death-like ghastly calm that is 
shed over them; and, when, atsuch a moment, we remember 
our homes, our friends, our fire-sides, and all social intercourse 
with our fellows, and feel our present solitude, and far dis- 
tance from all these dear ties, how vain is it to strive at de- 
scription! Surely sucha scene is Gungotree. Nor is it, in- 
dependent ofthe nature ofthe surrounding scenery, a spot which 
lightly calls forth powerful feelings. We were now inthe cen- 
tre of the stupendous Himala, the loftiest and perhaps most 
rugged range of mountains in the world. We were at the ac- 
Knowledged source of that noble river, equally an object of 
veneration and a source of fertility, plenty, and opulence to 
flindostan ; and we had now reached the holiest shrine of 
Hindoo worship which these holy hills contain. These are 
surely striking considerations, combining with the solemn 
grandeur of the place, to move the feelings strongly. 

‘The fortuitous circumstance of being the first European 
that ever penetrated to this spot, was no matter of boast, for 
no great danger had been braved, no extraordinary fatigues 
undergone; the road is now open to any other who chuses to 
attempt it, but it was a matter of satisfaction to myself. ‘The 
first object of inguiry that naturally occurs to the traveller, af- 
tercasting a glance over the general landscape, is the source 
oithe river. Here, as at Jumnotree, you are told that no more 
tal has gone, or can go, further towards its extreme origin 
than this spot; and the difficulty is indeed very apparent. I 
made a trial to gain a point about two furlongs beyond the 
temple, both for the purpose of observing the course of the 
river, and of seeing Gungotree in another point of view. But 
having, with considerable difficulty, made my way over the 
ulsteady fragments for some hundred yards, at the risk of 
being precipitated into the stream, I was forced to turn back. 
Phe precipices beyond, descend more abruptly to the water’s 





<= 
| edge, and, in all probability, it would be nearly impossib] 
make one’s way along the surface Crossing the stream, : 
take advantage of easier places on either side to pass along > 
out of the question ; itis too large and too rapid, and climbi : 
the mountain side higher up is equally so, for the crags in 
crease in ruggedness and steepness, till they end in now, 
Thus, though in a particular water-course or chasm it m; ' 
be possible to ascend for a short way, yet no end, except the 
of a somewhat more extensive view of what we already oti 
could be thus attained. It may be, that some enterprising 
person, remaining at this spot for several days or weeks, mj ht 
explore a path, or form cone towards the source, for tine ae 
patient perseverance, with courage, may do much, but I am 
convinced it will be found extremely difficult ; and probably 
the Paharies, whose assistance would be necessary - 
strangers, will be with difficulty persuaded to overcome the 
religious prejudice which has hitherto kept them below. 

‘The source is not more than five miles horizontal distance 
from the temple, and ina direction south-east, 85° nearly: 
and beyond this place it is in all probability chiefly supplied 
by the melting of the great bosom of snow which terminates 
the valley, and which Jies between the peaks of the great 
mountain above-mentioned.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Fables from La Fontaine, in English Verse. 8vo. pp. 370. 
London, 1820. 
fv the author of these English Fables, for we will not cal! 
him the translator of the French ones, had called them imi- 
tations, or political versions of the fables of La Fontaine, 
he would bave named them correctly, and would not have 
lessened his own merit, which, as an imitator, is certainly 
considerable. We blame not an author for his political 
opinions, though they are the bane of literature, but let 


heart, were the prominent characteristics, be rendered a 
political partisan. There is, however, little danger of this, 
as the author has given the French fables on which his own 
are founded, in the present volume, which is said tobe the 
production of Mr. Croker, and if so, certainly does much 
credit to the secretary of the Admiralty, whose poetry we 
at any time prefer to his politics. Out of about sixty fa- 
bles, of which the volume consists, we select the two fol- 
lowing :— 
THE TWO BITCHEs. 
‘ A bull dog’s lady, following nature’s law, 
Could find no place to lay her cumbrous load ; 
No kennel, hut, or hovel fill’d with straw, 
Where her blind brood might wait for eyes, 
And their limbs gain a proper size 
To venture safely on a walk abroad. 
In this distress she visited a neighbour, 
And begged she’d lend a lodging for her labour. 


Her neighbour, Mrs. Mastiff, was kind hearted, 

Who said, “ tho’ ladies, I’m not used to lodge any, 
My hut, for once,is your’s,”’ and she departed, 

Wishing her toil a lucky minute, 
Whene’er she happened to begin it; 

And offered vows for safety of her progeny, 
Praying that fortune on them never frowning, 
Would save the pretty precious pugs from drowning. 
After the month, the lady just hinted 


The place might now conveniently be quitted ; 
Dame Pug-nose, much unwilling to be stinted, 
Observed, her babes were still but tender,— 
And as Dame Mastiff chose to lend her 





The hut, and kindly her condition pitied, 








not Fontaine, in whom wit, simplicity, and goodness of 
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She hop’d to meet indulgence something further,— 
Lo turn out such poor sucklings would be murder. 


Dame Mastiff to this urgent plea consented, 
Week follow’d week—the tenants never stirred; 
Her own necessities she represented: 
« Here,” said the ungrateful bitch, ‘* ’'m suited, 
Nor can my claim be well disputed,— 
Possession is nine-tenths of law [’ve heard; 
In short, my whelps have teeth, their limbs are stable,— 
Now then eject us if you think you’re able !” 


To Mother Britain, as a duteous son, 

I’m loth with her to use a filthy name, 

Else I must needs confess my fable done,— 
There’s something moves me much to say, 
That Britain and America, 

The first, for soft good nature puff’d by fame,— 

The last, once weak, whom commerce now enriches, 

Bear great resemblance to this brace of bitches.’ 


The next fable, whichis the only one we shall add, is the 


jeast political and the most like Fontaine in the whole col- 
lection :— 


THE HORSE AND THE WOLF. 
‘When Nature, releas’d from the cold icy trammels 
Which winter had form’d, al! her lustre renews, 
When the gold of the cowslip each meadow enamels, 
And the amethyst blends with soft emerald hues ; 
At this sprightly season of love and of joy, 
A horse from his stable was sent by his master, 
In freedom these holiday hours to employ, 
And graze at his ease in a rich verdant pasture. 
A wolf, who was prowling in search of adventures, 
The glossy plump animal joyfully spies ; 
With caution the paddock’s enclosure he enters, 
In hopes of possessing so tempting a prize. 
“Ah! wert thou, stout beast,” cries the thief, “ but a 
mutton— 
In a2 moment that carcase I'd seize as my own; 
As it is, some disguise | must artfully put on, 
Before I can tear thy fat flesh from the bone.’ 
So gravely saluting, he question’d the steed-— 
“Are you here, my fair sir, for your health or your 
pleasure ? 
from the symptoms | fear you’re a great invalid, 
For in health men ailow their poor nags but small leisure. 


, 


As a pupil of Galen accept my assistance 3 
By feeling your pulse | shall find what your state is ; 
[have travell’d thus far, from a very great distance, 
To give the atilicted my best advice gratis. 
Very choice are tie wise in selecting their food, 
For plants that are noxious the functions disturb all, 
As Solomon knew well the bad fromthe good, 
I can point out each root in old Culpepper’s Herbal.”’ 
The horse Isgrim’s character knew by repute, 
And plainly perceiv’d what the traitor design’d: 
So he says, “* Learned doctor, my pains are acute, 
An abscess is form’d in my otff-foot behind.”’— 
“A delicate part !’’ quoth the leech, “ and, indeed, 
In the choice of a surgeon ’tis well to be wary ; 
Allow me to touch it, and then Pll proceed 
Like a perfect adept in the art veter’nary. 
But first of your pain Ict’s examine the cause,”— 
The horse launch’d his heels, and no kick could be 
kinder, 
It crush’d to aim ummy the hypocrite’s jaws, 
e — dash’d from their sockets each holder and grinder. 
A ye I desert e, said the wolf, full of sadness: 
os ve trade of a butcher I’d been quite at home, ah! 
0 change my profession was absolute madness 
Who dares kill a patient without a diploma!’ ” 
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Original Communications. 
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ON LITERATURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—With what grateful serenity the friend and lover 
of Literature surveys the auspicious return of taste for the 
reading of publications which are lively in their instruc- 
tion, moral in their tendency, and, therefore, excellent in 
their circulation: the love of reading is increasing all over 
the world ;—the dawn of the human understanding is 
growing brighter and brighter ;—the pernicious writings 
of revolutionists are sinking into obscurity, and reason Is 
falling into the channels of peace and virtue. Young 
men who once wasted their means and their time in the 
illusive gratification of perusing pretended political pam- 
phlets, now thirst after scientific works, and the govern- 
ment of England will act wisely to promote the cultiva- 
tion of them. The tables of the coffee-houses, to which 
some of our choice writers resorted formerly, used to 
tremble under the clenched fist to give their scientific 
controversies energy ; andthe coffee cups danced as ifelec- 
trified by the satire which pervaded the circle. If John- 
son wounded, Goldsmith would heal ;—if Churchill 
probed the wound, Shenstone would dress it ;—if one sat 
under the operation in mute consciousness, the other 
would give his mirth liberty to remove it, and bring the 
mortified person into the ring of pleasure again as lively 
as ever. 

‘Mirth admit me of thy crew’ was the motto, and 
‘ Laughter holding both his sides’ the effect ; but then all 
this was the relief of their arguments, and morals, manners 
and amusements, ultimately advanced. Their minds, in 
such places, which 1 am happy to observe are the most 
social in this metropolis, were not intoxicated with po- 
tent draughts, nor did they require deep pockets and 
cumbrous pocket-books to hold their cash; that such 
works may be read, and such places encouraged, 1s the 
heartiest wish of, Mr. Editor, Your’s constantly, 

PUCERON. 
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STATISTICS. 

In Great Britain, the number of men, capable of rising 
in arms, en masse, from fifteen to sixty years of age, is 
2,744,847, or about four in every seventeen males. 

The total number of inhabited houses in England, in 
1801, was 1,474,740. In 1690, they were 1,319,215. 
In 1759, the surveyors of the house and window duties, 
returned 986,412 ; and in 1781, 1,005,810. 

In 1801, the proportion of persons to a house in Eng- 
land were five and two-thirds; in Wales, five: in Eng- 
land and Wales, five and three-fifths ; in Scotland, five 
and two-fifths; and in Great Britain, tive and tive-ninths. 

The total of the male population of Great Britain, in 
1801, was 5,450,292, and of females, 5,492,354, which is 
in the proportion of 100 females to 99 males. 

There are, in Great Britain, six millions of males, and 
in Ireland, three millions; of whom, in the year 1812, 
807,0U0 were in arms, that is in the proportion of one to 
eleven. 

In Great Britain there die every year about 332,700 ; 
every mouth, about 25,592; every week, 6398; every 
day, 914 ; and every hour, about 40. 

The proportion of the deaths of women to that of men 





is fifty to fifty-four. 
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There are about 90,000 marriages yearly ; and of sixty- 
three marriages, three only are observed to be without off- 


spring. 
Married women live longer than those who are not mar- 
ried, 


In country places there are, on an average, four chil- 
dren born of each marriage. In cities and large towns 
the proportion is seven to every two marriages, 

The married women are, to all the female inhabitants 
of a country, as one to three, and the married men to all 
the males, as three to five. 

The number of widows is to that of widowers as three 
to one; but that of widows who re-marry to that of wi- 
dowers as four to five. 

The number of old persons who die during the cold 
weather, is, to those who die during the warm season, as 
seven to four. 

More people live to a great age in elevated situations, 
than in those which are lower. 

Half of all that are born, die before they attain seven- 
teen years, ; 

The number of twins is to that of single 
to sixty-five. 

According to the observations of Boerhaave, the 
healthiest children are bora in January, February, and 
March. 

The greatest number of births is in February and 
“March. 

The proportion of males born, to that of females is, as 
twenty-six to twenty-five. 

From calculations, founded on the bills of mortality, 
only one out of 3125 reaches one hundred years. 

In the sea-ports of Great Britain there are 132 females 
to 100 males; and, in the man 1ufacturing towns, 113 fe- 
males to 100 males. 

According to the population returns in 1811, the num- 
ber of males in proportion to that of females, within the 
walls of the city of London, is as 100 to 138, 

In the city of Westminster, the proportion is 100 males 
to 117 females. In 1801, the proportion was as 100 
to 115. 

In the borough of Southwark, the number of males to 
the females is as 100 to 114. In 1801, the proportion of 
this part of the metropolis was as 100 to 111. 

Taking the whole population of the metropolis, accord- 
ing to the last enumer ration, at 1,099,104, the propor- 
tion of males to females is as 100 to 128. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries off 
eight out of every hundred. By inoculation, one dies out 
of “three hundred ; but, according to Dr. Willan, one in 
two hundred and fifty dies of inoculated small- -pox, 

During the first thirty years of the eighteenth century, 
the number of deaths in London, from small- -pOx, Was sp- 
venty-four out of every thousand. 

In the last thirty years of the same century, the deaths 
from the same cause were about one-tenth of the whole 
mortality, or ninety-five out of every thousand. Inocu- 
lation for the sinall-pox has, therefore, actually multiplied 
the disease, which it was intended to ameliorate, in the 
proportion of five to four. 

It is estimated that, of the number of persons who are 
blind, one in four lose their sight by the small-pox. 

Out of more than 40,000 cases, which had fallen under 
the observation of an eminent physician, he never met 
with one in which a person with red or light flaxen hair 
had the small-pox to confluence. 


births, as one 





The clergy of the church of England, including thei: 
families, form about one eightieth part of the population 
of England. 

In the county of Somerset, the number of males to tha 
of females, is in the proportion of 87 to 100; and in the 
four western counties of England, Cornwall, Devon, So- 
merset, and Dorset, the number of males is to that of fv. 
males as 88 to 100. 

It appears s from tables, from 1772 to 1787, that nearly 
one in eight of all the cases of insanity, are imputable to 
religious fanaticism, 

According to Dr. Simmons, 6000 insane patients haye 
been admitted into St. Luke's Hospital in the course of 
the last thirty years, half of whom have recovered. Out 
of GO000 patients, 78 were aged 79 years aud upwards, only 
one in five of whom were cured. 

According to the population returns of 1811, taking 
the integral number of twenty ; there were in E ngland, 
seven employed Ip agriculture ; nine 1n trade, manufac. 
tures, and handicrafts; and four who lived either ov reutals 
of lands or houses, or on the interest arising from accumu. 
lation of money. In Wales the farmers ave to the manu- 
facturers as two to one, or the three above-mentioned 
classes in the proportion of eight, four, and two, 

A nation, without being exhausted, can annually afford 
to employ the one hundredth part of its population in the 
profession of arms. The quota which England could 
afford, according to this proportion, in addition to its mi- 
litary and ni val establishment previous to the peace of 
1814, without exhaustion, would be 170,000, of which 
70,000 would suffice for the navy and 100,000 for the 
army. 
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WOMAN’S HEART: A SKETCH. 


Sprak of it as you have found it, said I to myself, as i 
mused on this most ¢ wonderful of all the wonderfuls ;’ for. 
if you attempt to follow the opinio n of others, you will 
give an absurd picture of contradictions, 

There is my friend James, for instance, would call it 
the receptacle of folly, deceit, affectation, and_ the Lord 
knows how many other disgraceful vices; set the posses- 
sor down for a coquette, and conclude by a violent tirade 
against the wholesex: butl give you no cre ‘dit James,—'it 
isa mere wish to dislike without the power of on r it 
in practice. Again, there is my friend Thomas, or ‘Tom, 
as we usually call him, would say it was a casket contein- 
ing the most precious of Nature’s jewels, the seat of vir- 
tue,—the abode of pvace,—the refuge of pity,—the 
dwelling of——, heaven knows how many other perlec- 
tions, and conclude with an emphatic ~*§ 5B less the women! 
how I love them!’ The latter part of his eucomium 
doubt not is correct, but the former, though more ¢ ee 
natured, is but a trifling degree more true than that 0 
my former friend. 

‘| remember the time when I should have cast . -~ 
me as auseless bauble; but it was before I had learned . 
estimate its value. I have known the hour when i 1 
have thought on it asan April day; but it was be = 
had made proof of its stability. But 1 will compare * 
heart of woman to a lighthouse : it is the 2 ae’ 
guides the weary soul to ‘safety and repose,—it 1s t dees of 
ing light that rescues the heart of man from the s cog 
despair, or the rocks of infamy,—it is our preserve 
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tem thestrong current of life,—our guardian as we plough 
the billowy deep of worldly sorrow, —it is like to the tem- 
ple of the God Janus, shut in time of peace, but open to 
our miseries, Our anxieties, and our fears, when the warfare 
of the world has levelled its shaft at our bosoms, and aimed 
the steel of malice at our hearts. Hay ppy is the man whose 
heart, enshrined in that temple, is its sole possessor; if 
there is on® blessing superior to all others in this world, 
‘tis that of possessing one pure unsullied heart, that will 
mourn in sympathy, beat with pleasure at our happiness, 
rejoice at our prosperity, and make us feel we have a trea- 
sure ravalu: ible, unchangeable, and soothing in a woman’s 
heart. What is it can urge man, when domestic imisfors 
tune or failing speculation threatens ruin to his pros- 
pects? What, I say, can urge him to put forth almost 
superhuman efforts to retrieve his loss, so much as the 
knowledge that one heart, and that too, tender, gentle, 
and beloved, will feel the barb of sorrow unless ar rented i in 
its progress ? What avails it that we prosper, if no heart 
but our own can part take of that prosperity ? 

A woman’s heart ts the refuge of tenderness, and the 
soul that acknowledges not its influence, is unpolished al- 
most to brutaity. [tis no excuse for such a dereliction, 
that Miss Sukey Tfawdrey is wrapped up ma love of 
dress, or that Mrs. Drinkadrop isfoud of a dram, or that 
Arabella Put is a female gamester, or young Miss Caper 
aslave to balls and dissipation : ; exceptions are always to 
be found, and T woul l advice our sex to be the last in de- 
manding a serutiny ; for depend upon it we should rue 
the day when suc h a request was complied with. 

Let us cherish this treasure when we are possessed of it, 
and anxiously watch over it as the Peruvian mountaineer 
guards the all: defending pass 5 let us, by attention and 
truth, retain that prize others are perch: ince awaiting to 
obtain; and, as we repose in certain security on the hososs 
containlug such an inestimable jewel, let us think with 
the poet,— 

‘ Oh, if there can bean Elysium on earth ! 
Itisthis, itis this.’ J.D.N. 
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POETICAL TRIADS. 
Our poetical readers will no doubt be pleased with the fol- 
lowing ‘Triads, extracted from the last number of the Cam- 
bro-Briton—a work equally distinguished for depth of re- 
search and classical accurac y.] 


‘1. The three primary requisites of poetical genius; 
an eye, that can see nature; a heart, that can feel nature; 
and a resolution, that dares follow nature* 


2. The three final intentions of poetry : increase of 


i: Bi Increase of understauding, and increase of de- 
light, 

“3. The three properties of a just imagination: what 
nay be, what ought to be, and what is seemly to be. 

“4. The three indispensibilities of poetical language: 
purity ’ copiousiess, and ease. 

‘5. Three things that ought to be well understood in 

poetry : the great, the little, “and their correspondence. 


Pg be difficult,—perhaps impossible,—to define cenius 
Johnson “x. ther abe Ps here done. The celebrated definition of Dr. 
etermined 10 calls it a mind of large ge neral powers, accider tally 
fven Cice eee Queene direction,” is evidently inferior. And 
ercitari i When he says, it is naturd ipsa valere, et mentis viribus 
descrit » et quasi guodam divino spiritu afflari,” may be said rather to 
€ its effects, than to define its qualities, as is done in this Triad.’ 








‘6. Three things to be avoided in poetry: the mean, 
the obscure, and the extravagant. 

“7. Three things to be chiefly considered in poetical il- 
lustration : what shall be obviously seen, what shall be in- 
stantly admired, and what shall be eminently characte- 
ristic, 

‘8. The three dignities of poetry: the true and won- 
derful united, the union of the beautiful and the wise, 
and the union of art and nature. 

‘9. The three advantages of poetry: the praise of 
goodness, the memory of what is remarkable, and the in- 
vigoration of the affections.’ 

10. The three purities of poetry: pure truth, pure lan- 
guage, and pure conception, 

11. Three things that poetry should thoroughly be: 
thoroughly learned, thoroughly animated, thoroughly na- 
tural.’ 


- _ _ eee 


Che Lnstructress, 


No. Vi. 


A FEW WORDS FOR THE ATTAINMENT Ob 
HEALTEL, 
‘iftwice man’s age you would fulfil, 
Let reason guide you, not your will”—BARNARD. 





Tuese are the days of voluptuousness. Gentlemen ot 
the medical profession have increased in proportion, be- 
“ause the absence of health has called their skill into ac- 
tion. These are the days of artificial living, and dowagers 
and pampered noblemen are kept in their chairs, their 
carriages, and their seats, by cordials both of physic and 
flattery, equally and discriminately administered. I shall 
treat my readers with some lofty verses on the subject of 
health, written by an M. D. in the shape of advice. And 

tirst,— 
Thouzh the following passage will not accord with the 
majority “of the haut ton, I shall cite it for the * wise and 


wary’ bachelors of our age :— 


‘Fly all excess, and first take care 
Of wine and women to beware. 
Sport, dally, tattle, with ’em rarely, 
And marry not a wife too early ; 
For he that weds before he’s wise, 
Is shackled by a fool's advice*. 


That women are guilty of folly, T will not deny; but I 
appeal to the fair, as well as to their opposite sex, if there 
are not wise women enow to make as many fools of men 
as there are § caps and bells.’ But to proceed with the 
doctor’s advice, take care of your NOSE :— 

‘ In single life live pure and chaste, 
Lest from your face your nose you Cast ; 


And is it not a great disgrace 
To lose the boltsprit of your face? 





* [cannot but think this amiable doctrine is founded on the pro- 
verb which Mat. Prior thus versitied, (water excepted) :— 
‘ Fire, water, woman, are man’s ruin, 
Says wise professor Vander Brin. 
By flames, a house | hir’d was lost 
Last year, and I must pay the cost; 
This spring, the rains o’ertlow’d my ground, 
And my best Flanders mare was drown’d; 
A slave I am to Clara’s eyes,— 
The gipsy knows her power and flies. 
Fire, water, woman are my ruin, 


And great thy wisdom Vander Briin.’ 
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Tho’ tears and prayers may atone for th’ sin, 
Yet howlings bring no nose again : 

So never touch forbidden fruit, 

But think on nose when tempted to ’t.’ 


A very convenient supper for the poor and pennyless :— 


‘ Let supper little be and light ; 

But none makes always the best night ; 

It gives sweet sleep & vithout a dream, 

Leaves morning’s mouth sweet, moist, and clean.’ 


Pg orgy to this rule, kisses fasting must be the sweet- 

; hut, as Plato says, ‘to sleep, perchance to dream, 

= there's the rub.’ If the succeeding lines are acted 

upon, the pastry-cooks, and even ‘ dat Mister Birch,’ 

whom the astonished Frencliman once eulogised, must 
shut up their ovens and their shutters, for you must,— 


‘ Accustom early in your youth, 
To lay embargo on your mouth: 
And let no varieties invite 

To pall and glut your appetite ; 
But check it ‘alw: ays, and give o’er 
With a desire of eating more. 

For where one dies by inanition, 
A thousand perish by repletion.’ 

A more sublime way of perishing cannot be devised, 
and the round corporations of aldermen certainly appre= 
ciate this kind of exit to the essence. Six lines of beauti- 
ful conception not to mea/ amiss, asa miller would say, for 
squeezing a pretty girl’s hand, but— 


‘To miss a meal sometimes is good, 

It ventilates and cools the blood, 

Gives nature time to clean her streets 

From filth and crudities of meats. 

For too much meat the bowels fur, 

And fasting ’s Nature’s scavenger.’ 
I do not really presume the worthy author had any de- 
sign against the interests of the ‘ broad hat and belt’ fra- 
ternity, or those who make pots and kettles, but, lke the 
« sweeper of the mall,’ intended the sinecure for no other 
distinguished lady than nature. Now aword to you, old 
night- -capped gents, who sit at ease in your red-morocco 
slippers and spotted gowns :— 


‘When struck i in years, strong drink forbear, 
Especially of wine beware ; 

Old men of moisture want supplies, 

And wine of all sorts heats and dries, 
Twitches and cramps their tartars give,— 
Hence men step short and straggle stiff. 
Water and whey of drinks are first, 

They cool, dilute, and quench the thirst. 
And next to these is good small beer, 
Not sour, but smart, and brisk and clear; 
Not that in general | condemn 

A glass of generous now and then.’ 


The doctor, like many others, perhaps, does not prac- 
tice what he preaches, for there seems a little nature about 
‘a glass of generous.’ 

A sacred poet, well known too, says,— 

‘ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long,’ 


When speaking of the length of human life; but ¢ list, 
oh, list 
‘When you are faint, your spirits low, 
Your string relaxed, ’twill bend your bow.’ 


Thus a harp, thena bow:— 
‘ Brace your drum-head and make you tight ;’ 











Now a piece of lined paearenienry 
‘ Wind up your watch and set you right.’ 


And thena watch. 
I shall now give an extract of the virtue of wate;. 
which,— 


‘ Helps all secretions in their uses, 

And sweetens sharp and sour juices; 
Tempers hot bile, thins viscid phlegm, 
And moderates in each extreme ; 

Damps the tierce Vstus of the blood, 
Abates the fever’s boiling flood ; 

Dilutes the salts, melts otf their points, 
And sacred particles disjoints ; 

And is the only liquor tiat 

Never grows eager, sharp, or flat. 

Give it but motion, room, and air, 

Its purity will ne’er impair. 

Choose water that is cool and thin, 

Such as feels smooth and soft to the skin, 
Looks clear and bright andcrofalline : 
The lightest water is the best, 

That is without a smell or taste, 

Which standing long yields few contents 
Of scum, or clouds, or sediments ’— 


Now mark this :— 


‘ Such as will lather cold with soap, 
Tho’ ne’er was sainted by the Pope,’— 


O thou heretic ! 


‘ As Bridget, Anne, and Winifred, 
For ’tis the water does the feat, 

The saints the varnish and the cheat; 
And he that has a spring like this 
Has with good air a double bliss. 


‘ Apparel. 
‘In walking, let your clothes be thin,’ 

The doctor may be assured this is religiously observed 
by too many unhappy creatures in our land, though 
worthless foreigners ‘strut and fret their hours’ in this 
metropolis, clad «in silken hose and earments trim.” fi 
is observed, too, in fashion’s circles, ‘where money 13 Hot 
scant. ‘The alternate line will net correspond :— 


‘ But not too tight or straight to the skin,’ 


For the staymakers, and others of accommodating noto- 
riety, would be ruined if men and women were to g0 4 
easily in their attire as they do in their morals. All 
should observe,— 

‘ Of heats and colds take special care, 
Windows and doors that let in air ; 

A crack or crevice in the wall 

Hurts more than doth an open hall; 
And safer ’tis to stand in the street, 
Than where two doors or entries meet.’ 


] 


To young ladies who wed old men, and young or 
men who w ed old women, the next piece of advice sha 
be addressed, and to their children also:— 


‘ Lodge not fine youth with aged bones, 

Nor much converse with pains and groans 5 

For bodies that are old and dried 

From juicy youth will be supplied; 

‘The aged thro’ the young one’s pores 

His own decrepit limbs restores. 

And next, observe, the tender young 

Should be well nurs’d, but laid alone.’ 


The doctor recommends 6 early rising, ? é swimming: 


‘yiding 7? — 
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‘ New milk and rice, bread, corn, and roots, 
Fresh sallads, and fresh gather’d fruits ; 
Sweet butter, oil, and well-made cheese.’ 


So, reader,— 


‘If thou art so wise 
To put in practice this advice ; 
The world shall wonder to behold 
‘Tt > - » . . > 
Thou look’st so voung and artso old. aah ates 








Mrtginal Poctrp. 
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THE SECOND CHORUS OF THYESTES, ’ 


TRANSLATED. 


SHUN retirement; if thou will, 
Go, ascend the royal hill; 
Kings and fame will cheat thee still. 


The throne ’s a steep acclivity 
Surrounded by a dang’rous sea, 
Where nobler e’en are drown d than thee. 


As forme, away from care 
With content, ll shun thy snare, 
And be free as wise men are. 


Then, when nature’s monarch saith, 
Age! resicn thyselfto death,’ 
I will calmly yield my breath. J.R.P. 


FLAP I LILA LAE AC BLOF LOL ELH 


COME TAKE THE HARP OUR FATHERS SWEPT 


(A Cambrian MELopy.) 


(ComME take the harp our fathers swept, 
And wake the sweet neglected lay, 
Of those whose hearts the record ke pe 
Of days that long have past away 
Raise high the song of former days, 
And bid that harp’s wild music swell 
In tones that loudly speak the praise 
Of those, who for their country fell. 


What thouch, within the silent tomb, 
Their sacred cust has ceas’d to rot; 
Again Jet’s bid their glory bloom,— 
The brave should never be forgot. 
1 hey freely sought the blood-stain’d field, 
‘hey fearless fought, they nobly died; 
They dash’d to earth the Norman shield, 
And queil’d the stubborn Saxon’s pride. 


Tho’ long, dark years have o’er then — 
And other hands their sceptre bea 
None were in battle’s hour so bold 
As those wh proudly pe rish’d there. 
if praise thet ‘ir ildren gain, who strive 
‘lo guard the . aa th: it gave them birth ; 
Stil! let witht; : our hearts survive 
The mem’ry of departed worth. 
Sam SpriTSAIL. 


LOL LF PPR LA LADBDE BGC LECCE OL Lh 


A FAREWELL. 
WELL, then, since tate will have it so, 
And I must bid the hope farewell, 
Which sooth’d me more through years of woe, 
Than I have he art or tongue to tell. 
Farewell, farewell! before I gO, 
I write for you this lay of sadness. 
Yet can I scarcely call it so, 
secause I share in all your gladness, 





I write for you this parting lay, 
Because [ may not see you more, 
Because the heart has much to say, 
When with love’s anguish flowing o’er ; 
Because on this, your bridal day, 
I would not be the first to borrow 
From dreams which now have pass’d away, 
A melancholy shade of sorrow. 


Be thou but happy, and no more 
Shall [ with worthless pangs repine, 
Thy bosom’ s joy will soon restore 
It’s vanish’d happiness to mine ; ; 
*Tis bliss to feel that all is o’er, 
Since in these holy bonds they bind thee, 
Giving all kind heav’n held in store 
For him to whom I have resign’d thee. 


Then fill the cup! and none shall drink 
‘To thee with wishes more sincere, 

But do not let thy partner think 
Thou canst be ever less than dear! 

Though from all thoughts my soul would shrink 
Save such as might become a brother, 

fle may not sever that fond link 


That binds to thee, and to none other! 
J. W. Davey. 








Sine Arts. 


CLI LIL LPP 


DULWICH GALLERY. 
(Continued from p. 733.) 
‘Collecting all 
The various forms of being, to present 
Before the curious aim of mimic art, 
Their largest choice; like spring’s unfolded blooms, 
Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 
May taste at will, from their selected spoils, 
To work her dulcet food. —AKENSIDE. 
We resume our remarks on the Dulwich Gallery, as far 
as relates to the historic department, with the pictures of 
Guido, by which its walls are enriched. Among these we 
could not but particularly notice the ¢ St. John in the 
Wilderness ;’ it is, perhaps, hardly possible that the art ot 
painting, as far as respects colour, shadow, and expres- 
sion, can reach further towards perfection than the de- 
gree of excellence exhibited in this picture, Were such an 
effect to be exhibited in sculpture, scepticism herself 
would hardly dare to deny the truth of the fable of the 
Gorgon’s Head; she would almost believe that the figure 
had once been replete with motion and animation, and 
had been suddenly arrested in the exercise of its functions 
by the hand of ‘cold obstruction,’ with just enough of 
the semblance of life to cheat the eye of the spectator into 
a sense of its reality. The tender flesh tints, and softened 
tone of colouring, and the wonderful prominence of the 
figure, entitle this performance to the rank of a chef 
d’euvre of the art; while the nature and simplicity of the 
design, and the correctness of the drawing, seem to bid 
defiance to the voice of criticism. We see in the upraised 
finger, and the unearthly solemnity of countenance, the 
mighty herald of the Deity; and we cau almost hear the 
warning voice, which, ‘ more awful than the sound of 
trumpet, cryed repentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at 
hand to all baptised.” We must not omit to notice the 
‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,’ by the same matchless 
pencil. This, too, is unassailable by criticism; for our 
own part, we think that the critic who could, upon the 
first view of this picture, find time or inclination to look 
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for faults, is only worthy to class with the soulless females 
of the religion of Mohammed. The graceful turn of the 
head, the mouth half opened in prayer, the acute feeling 
of the upturned brow, and the workings of the muscles, 
which we see almost acting upon the pictured tablet; all 
these, with the deep shadowing, and bold relief of the de- 
sign, place before our eyes § the mortal’s agony, with an 
immortal’s patience blending,’ and fill the mind with a 
kind of sympathetic ecstacy, of which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to divest ourselves, The style and manner of Nicolo 
Poussin are too well known to need any comment; of his 
performances there are some good specimens in this col- 
lection: § The Triumph of David’ is a very good example 
of his style, and one which unites as well his beauties us 
his prevailing defects, We discover in this work the per- 
fection of that heroic style of painting in which he deserv- 
edly holds the highest rank, The grand accompaniments 
of architecture, and appropriate costume, are here seen 
under the most favourable point of view; and the judi- 
cious drawing, and beautiful, though in some respects mo- 
notonous attitudes of the figures, will contribute to en- 
hance the fame of his chastened and correct school ; at the 
same time, the proper distribution of his actors, which he 
probably acquired from his excessive and enthusiastic 
study of the ancient bas-relief, and which so generally 
strikes us as a defect in his compositions, is in this picture 
well adapted to the subject, and contributes to throw an 
air of grandeur and dignity over his canvass, which is 
perfectly in unison with the story represented. Le Brun’s 
fine painting of the * Massacre of the Innocents,’ forcibly 
attracted our attention by its wonderful grouping and 
yrandeur of design, and we could not but regret that his 
colouring, from its coldness and uniformity, should have 
been so defective, and so utterly unworthy of his digni- 
fied and grand composition. A picture of the § Virgin 
Mother, and Child,’ by Andrea del Sarto, possesses 
wonderful merit; and the enchanting smile of the youth- 
ful mother beams with a beauty which can never be for- 
gotten. It is this exquisite representation of the Virgin 
by the Italian painters, unchastened by tne digmty with 
which it ought to be combined, and elevated from our 
‘ mottal ken,’ which has called down the merited satire of 
the noble but unpardonably licentious author of Don 
Juan, in a passage which we shall forbear to quote. A 
‘ Venus and a Cupid,’ by Corregio, we should never be 
pardoned in passing over in silence; it is of a beauty sur- 
passing description, and unites, perhaps, as much as any 
other prod vction of his pencil, all the graces of this exqui- 
site painter. We must likewise mention a ‘ Sleeping 
Nymph,’ by Titian, (a performance as inimitable in its ex- 
ecution, as it is licentious in its design ;) but it must be 
with regret, that a painter of his acknowledged talent 
should have prostituted his genius to so infamous a pur- 
pose. The matchless colouring,—the eraceful attitude, 
—the roundness,—the softness,—the yieldingness, (if we 
may so express ourselves,) of the flesh, make us regret 
that the grossly indelicate action of the accompanying fi- 
gure should ever have been admitted to the gratification 
of a corrupted age and ccuntry. There are two paintings 
of Ludovico Caracci,—a ‘ Head of St. Francis, and his 
Death,’ both highly characteristic of the grandeur of ima- 
gination, and skill of composition of this great master ; 
but, like many other of his paintings, they have grown 
dark by time. In the latter, the interest of the principal 
action is wonderfully preserved ; and it abounds with the 
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chaste drawing and skilful management of the chiaro. 
scuro which distinguish the works of this artist. —The* Ro. 
surrection,’ by Sebastian Ricci, is replete with the tine 
imagination and grand execution of that celebrated pain. 
ter; at the same time that it possesses much of the formal 
arrangement, and unvaried costume, which characterise 
most of the altar pieces in the Italian churches. We mug 
not omit to mention a * Funeral Procession of White 
Friars,’ by Sir F. Bourgeois, as being highly creditable to 
the talents of that artist. Many of the airs of the heads 
are in this piece particularly fine, and 1 the cavalcade we 
have the eye raised to heavenin tearful hope,—the face co. 
vered by the hands in the suffocating sense of sorrow, and 
‘all the vast variety of woe.” The colouring, is, perhaps, 
rather too monotonous, and the depth of shadow, we 
should conceive, is not sufficiently great; but, at thesame 
time time, it is a performance which does honour to his 
name, and evinces a considerable degree of taste and 
judgment. We have now to turn to three pictures, which 
ure, perhaps, unrivalled; we alludeto the ‘Spanish Flower 
Girl,’ by Murillo; with the * Peasant Boys ;’ and the 
‘ Assumption of the Virgin.’ The nature, colouring, and 
expression of the first, are admirable, and are well known 
to every lover of the art; of the second, we have the 
image so strongly impressed on our memory, that the only 
praise we could bestow upon it would be but a dilation of 
the excellencies of the first, and we really feel ourselves at 
a loss to describe, through the cold medium of words, the 
mingled pleasure and astonishment which we feel in the 
contemplation of thisadmirable picture. ‘The representa- 
tion of beggar boys was this painter’s favourite employ- 
ment, and the nature and speaking attitudes of his figures 
are inimitable: the offended took and angry posture of 
the one, with hal{-guawed crust protruded from his mouth, 
is only to be equalled by the arch look and laugh of the 
other lying down below, and deriding his hostility. 
The ¢ Assumption of the Virgin, we hardly dare to enter 
upon, conscious, as we are, of the inability of language to 
express what is conveyed in a single glance by this ex- 
quisite performance. The countenance of the beatified 
mother, suffused by the glow of triumph, ‘ with a cheek 
all bloom,’ and with eye beaming with divinity, and the 
warm tone of colouring spread over the picture by the 
mellow pencil of Murillo, with the principal groupe en- 
veloped in clouds of amber light, strike the soul with 
a sort of ecstatic awe; so that,— 

‘ No peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

‘That is not blinded by her majesty.’ 

Wiviram Elenry Parry. 


a 2 ed a eee tS i ee elie — a elal 


Che Drama. 

Drury Lane.—On Wednesday night, Kang Lear wa: 
performed at this theatre; when Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Cooper succeeded to the characters of Lear and ya 
left vacant: by the emigration of Mr. Kean and the death 
of Mr. Rae. Booth’s Lear is a respectable performance; 
but we cannot award it a higher praise. Mr. —— 
Edgar was of a much higher order, and adds considera 
to his reputation. In the maniac scenes, his style = 
more chaste and subdued than performers usually repr 4 
sent it, but not the less pathetic, and his whole perfor™ 
ance merits the warmest eulogium. Mrs. West’s Core 
lia was truly admirable. 
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The. burletta of Midas followed, in which Madame 
Vestris was the Apollo, and, notwithstanding she laboured 
under a severe cold, sang, on the whole, in a charming 
syle. Manden and Harley, as Midas and Pan, were 
highly amusing. 


Covent GARDEN.—In an age so unproductive of dra- 
matic talent as the present, when melo-drame has usurped 
the name of tragedy, and farces of five acts have been 
substituted for genuine comedies, we hail, with de- 
jight, every effort calculated to rescue the dramatic 
character of the nation from the degradation into which 
‘tissunk, It was, therefore, with peculiar pleasure, that 
we witnessed the new historical tragedy of Wallace pro- 
duced at this theatre on Tuesday night, the more so as it 
is the offspring of a youthful mind, and the little errors 
which tarnish it are those which a maturer age will rea- 
dily correct. The following is the manner in which the 
play Was cast :— 

Scots. 


Wallace, Regent of Scotland ...... Mr. Macready. 


Comyn, Thane of Cumberland ... Egerton. 

Stuart, ‘Thane of Bute ............ Mears. 

Douglas C. Kemble. 

Monteith Leaders of the Army Abbott. 

Ramsay Hunt. 
English. 

Clare, arl of Gloucester.......... Chapman. 


Connor. 
Claremont. 
Mrs. Bunn. 

The incidents are partly historical and partly borrowed 
from other sources, or the invention of the author, which 
he has mixed with judicious stage effect. 


Lord de Clifford .......-.. 
Sir Reginald Fitz-Fustace......... 
Helen (wife of Wallace) ...... ec. 


The playcommences at the period of the Scottish hero’s 
life immediately preceding the battle of Forfar. Wallace is 
introduced as filling the high office of Regent of Scotland, a 
rank to which his skill and bravery, in effecting the liberation 
of his country from the yoke of England, had justly entitled 
him. His merit, however, exposed him to the envy of the 
leading Scottish nobles, fomented by Comyn, who, without 
abilities to support the oilice in ti:es of such imminent peril, 
could ili brook its being filled by a person of inferior birth. 

he love of their country became a subordinate feeling to 
tihis Jealousy, and the approach of the English army for the 
conquest of Scotland became the signal of a plot for betraying 
and deserting their chief. Helen, the wife of Wallace, is se- 
cretly married to him, and unknown both to Douglas and 
Monteith, to the former of whom she has been previously 
promised, while the latter aspired to her hand. Douglas re- 
proaches Helen for having deserted him, but, moved by the 
description of her attachment to Wallace, vows friendship to 
them as a brother. Monteith becomes the chief agent in the 
plot against Wallace; and, drawing off his troops in the midst 
of the engagement at Forfar, the Scottish army Is totally over- 
tirown. In the confusion of the defeat, Monteith seizes an 
opportunity to carry off Helen, who, however, is rescued by 
Houglas, and restored in safety to her husband. Wallace and 
achosen band retire to the mountains, where they are fol- 
lowed by Monteith, who still succeeds in deceiving Wallace, 
and works on his open nature, by which he draws from him 
he secret of his future plans; and having betrayed him to 
Wander toa distance from his forces, leads him into an ambus- 
cade of the English forces, by whom he is seized and con- 
veyed to Edward’s camp, Monteith declaring his treachery 
and the motives which actuated him. Wallace is condemned 
y Edward to suffer an ignominious death. Helen, however, 
ollows herhusband to London, and arrives at the ‘lower as 


‘ie preparations, by order of Edward, are making for his exe- 





cution. Distracted at his impending fate, she rushes into the 
presence of the king, and obtains from him a conditional par- 
don for Wallace. She arrives with it at the place of execu- 
tion, but the chief, on learning that any terms are annexed to 
the pardon, refuses to receive it, or eventohear it read. The 
situation of Helen at length produces a more yielding dispo- 
sition ; he places the paper in the hands of his wife, and de- 
clares his willingness to accede to its conditions, if Helen, on 
yerusing them, declares them to be consistent with his honour. 
Vhen she discovers that it is required of him to renounce his 
country, swear fealty to Edward, and acknowledge the supe- 
riority of England, she unites with her hushand in renouncing 
the proffered clemency. At the instant this determination 1s 
made, a messengerarrives from Edward, revoking his pardon, 
and ordering the immediate execution of Wallace. The chiet 
is then led to his fate, which is completed in the view of his 
wife. She falls senseless into the arms of Douglas, who had 
just arrived to take a last farewell of his friend, and the curtain 
drops. 

This tragedy is remarkable for its extreme scarcity of 
incident, but the story being simple and untnternpted, the 
interest is well sustained. Although some parts of it are 
heavy, and require curtailment, yet there are several 
touches of genuine dramatic art, which proved highly ef- 
fective. The language is elegant, often vigorous, and 
breathes throughout the most generous and patriotic 
}sentiments. The part of Wallace was admirably sus- 
tained by Mr. Macready, who imparted to the Scottish 
hero that ardour and enthusiasm which distinguished his 
character. Mr. C. Kemble and Mr, Abbott, in Douglas 
und Monteith, were excellent; but the strongest impres- 
sion was made by Mrs. Bunn, who discovered great re- 
sources of passion and expression, particularly i the last 
act. Her delivery of the fatal ‘No! which consigns her 
husband to the block, was very forcible. 

The tragedy throughout was received without the 
slightest disapprobation, and given out for repetition with 
the most lively applause. {[t is from the pen of Mr, 
Waiker, a young gentleman only niaeteen years of age, 
and the son of Peter Walker, Esq. who is well known tor 
his sare in the politics of Westminster, 


Another new Tragedy of Wallace.—The following let- 
ter has appeared in the Times Newspaper. We hope the 
writer will proceed with his play, and be as successful as 
his rival:— 

© To the Editor of the Times. 

‘Str,—A new tragedy having been announced at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, under the name of WVallace, my feel- 
ings can be better conceived than described when I inform 
you that 1 have finished a tragedy upon the same subject, 
which has been under revisal since last June. The coin- 
cidence is singular and unfortunate. The author of the 
forthcoming tragedy knows nothing of me, nor | of him, 
Our sentiments respecting each other must, therefore, I 
conceive, be mutual. ‘The same feeling which has 
prompted me to attempt a drama upon a patriot whose 
memory is not only dear to every Scottish bosom, but to 
every lover of freedom, has most probably incited him, 
Therefore, in justice to myself, | am impelled to make 
this present announcement public, in order to prevent, 
hereafter, the imputation either of rivalry or of plagiarism. 
After having spent so much time in the composition, with 
the variety of feeling incident to an author—and after 
looking forward to the consummation of my hopes—the 
author of the other tragedy surely cannot expect me to 





burn the production of my labours, in deference to his, 
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any more than I can expect him to withdraw his work 
from the theatre in compliment to mine. 
‘ The insertion of this letter in your journal, by answer- 
ing every purpose of publicity, will very much oblige, 
‘Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ London, Nov. 11. M. Y.’ 


East Lonvon Tneatre.—We are happy to find, that 
the performances at this theatre are receiving an accept- 
able, andalwaysuverring, compliment in the more crowded 
audiences that nightly attend their representation than last 
season. The pieces are changed in too rapid a succession 
to admit of any thing like particular criticism: we are, 
therefore, content with observing that some standard play 
is performed almost every night, and, although divested 
of the splendour of the greater houses, is certainly per- 
formed in a very spirited manner. On Wednesday night, 
the company received a valuable acquisition, in the person 
of Mrs. Garrick, who made her first appearance in Lucy 
Bertram. This lady is originally from Liverpool; she has 
performed several times at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
was at the Haymarket last season. Mr. Gilbert’s Domi- 
nie Sampson deserves particular commendation ; it is an 
admirable performance. 


Otympie THeatre.—The performances at this com- 
pact little house, are ever varying and amusing—and par- 
ticularly interesting to those who wish to hear that which 
is represented.—We were much pleased by the spirited 
little piece To be Let by Auction—it is facetious, witty, 
and agreeable, and written expressly for the purpose of 
introducing the whole dramatic corps to the audience.—It 
is matter almost of astonishment how so small a theatre 


‘camcompeusate the many excellent performers of its esta- 


blishinent, among whom we may enumerate Mr. Wrench, 


Mr. Oxberry, Mr. Herring, Mr. Howard, Mrs. W. S. 


a“ 


‘Chatterley, Mrs. Brooks, Miss Witham, and Miss Healey. 


Oa Thursday, Midas was produced in a very splendid 
manner, and admirably performed; it will, no doubt, 
prove very attractive. Grey the Collier has become « po- 
pular and standard melo-drama ; it is very showy, and not 
without interest, but the tale is too horrid to meet our un- 


qualified approbation. 
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P ae , 
Literary and Scteniific Intelligence, 
Discovery Ships. —The Lords of the Admiralty have printed, 

lithographically, a chart of the track of the Hecla and Griper, 

on their north-west expedition. Some copies of the chart 
have been qistributed among their friends and men of sci- 
ence, which convey soine information respecting the dimen- 
sions of Lancaster Sound. Measured by the eye, without re- 
ference to the scale, it appears to be about 150 miles long, and 
trom 20 to 25 miles broad. On leaving the sound, the ships 
proceeded about 100 miles to the southward, and then returning 

to the point from which they hed diverged, proceeded in a di- 

rect line to the west. Notwithstanding the attempts to decry 

the value of these discoveries, much commercial benefit has 
already resulted from the navigation of those troubled seas. 

The confidence acquired by the voyage of Captain Ross has, 

this year, induced ‘the whalers, who had been intimidated at 

the horrors of the higher regions, to venture, as was suggested, 
tothe mouth of Lancaster Sound, and the consequence has 
been, that they have returned with larger cargoes than ever 


« were known. 


French Maps.—The French Journals announce the recent 


nn 


Jin 1794, but the knowledge, &c. obtained from 





publication of a map of the warld, in its two hemispheres, on 
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a grand and comprehensive scale, for accuracy and embellish 
ments. It is of the same magnitude and on the same Projec. 
tion as Arrowsmith’s, which was published at Londo, 

’ 


S ubse. 


quent discoveries are stated to preclude all idea of Compari- 


son. ‘The execution of the engraving, the colours and the 
beauty of the paper, are asserted to be inferior, in no respect 
to those of any charts that have appeared in any collection 
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An Historical Notice of the various Voyages that have been under. 
taken to discover a Passage to'the North Pole, in our next, ' 

The favours of J. R. P., Mr. Newman, W. P,, and W. H. have been 
received. 

The ‘Sporting Catastrophe,’ ‘ The Fisherman,’ and the ‘Ode ty 
Peace,’ do not possess sufficient merit for insertion. 

Errata: p. 700, col. 1,1. 1, for ‘ have written,’ read ¢ have it wit. 
ten;’ for * Tacitus,’ read ¢ Tatius;’ p. 732, col. 1, t. 7 from bottom, for 
‘base,’ read  bade;’ p. 734, col. 1, 1. 19, for * pleasure,’ read « pa. 
tience ;’ 1. 50, after £ know,’ add § not.’ 
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MOST CURIOUS PAMPHLET. 
This day was published, price One Shilling, 

THE TOTAL ECLIPSE; a Grand Politicos 4s. 
tronomical Phenomenon, which occurred in the year 1820, and which 
owing to the death of Mr. Henry Andrews, it is supposed escaped the 
notice of the conductors of Moore’s Almanack. 

The following ENGRAVINGs, (from Designs by Cruiksbank,) are 
given to demonstrate the configurations of the Planets, andto shew the 
EFFECT of the Eclipse on Terrestrial objects, viz.— 

Ist. Vignette presenting a Great Luminary eclipsed by VICE. 
Spectators below, &c,. Xe. 

2nd. CLouns and Noxious VAPOURS. 

31d. BEGINNING of the ECLIpssE, 1819. 

4th. TOTAL ECLIPSE, or time of the GREATEST OBSCURATION, 
and a gleam of light from [TALy, 1820. 

5th. Wild and disorderly proceedings in the House of P—rs, 152v, 

6th. Ditto in the * Courts below,’ 1820. 

7th. Ditto in the Church, 1820. 

8th. END of the Ectipse, and destruction of the Maleyolent As- 
pects, 1821. After which follows a new versiou of ‘GOD SAVE THE 
KING,’ as it is to be sung next year. To which is added, 

9th. An HIEROGLYPHIC, adapted to these wonderful times, for the 
curious reader to construe, 

Dolby, 299, Strand. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. | 
This day is published, in one Volume 12mo. witli 150 Portraits, pnce 
7s. bound, fs 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK ; or, 450 
Lives of the most eminent Men of all Nations, from HOMER to SIR 
JOSEPH BANKS, designed as Reading Lessons for Schools for every 
Day in the Year, on the plan of Blair’s admirab}c Cl.uss- Book. 

By the Rev. J. GOLDSMI1 i), | 

Author of the Grammar of General Geography of the British Empilt; 
of Geographical Illustrations, Copy- Books, Xe. Xc. 

The value of Biography in a moral, didactic, and historical SeDst 
is so generally felt, that it is unnecessary to expatiate on the peculia 
claims of this new Class-Book to patronage as universal as that which 
has been experienced by its distinguished predecessor. The Fortes 
are of a feature of great ndvelty and interest, and have been engrave 
with much spirit, chiefly from Antique Busts and Original Pictures. : 

Printed for Sir RicHarD PuiLuips and Co. bridge Street, London: 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had the various Geographi 
Author, with the full allowance to Schools ; particularly 
improved. Edition of the same Author’s G RAMMAR o 


GEOGRAPHY, with 100 Maps and Views, at 5s. 6d. _ 


j nie , doors 

LONDON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, get ; 

EAST of Exeter "Change; where advertisements are oer ad 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are fo" 


! gh h Yar‘: 
dressed. Sold also by SouTeR, 73, St. pee or al 4 
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CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GrRape., Liverpool; 
sellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. 


DavVIDsON, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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